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A MASTERPIECE. 

The jolly old inn-keeper has called in his friend, 
the village autocrat and acknowledged authority on 
all artistic and aesthetic subjects, and with face beam- 
ing with pride and satisfaction, has placed before his 
delighted eyes the new sign-board painted by the vil- 
lage artist, the autocrat's nephew and ward. Ob- 
serve the expression of approval in the face of this 
model connoisseur. After carefully depositing his 
hat upon the table, he has planted one hand on his 
knee, and firmly grasping the huge knob of his cane 
with the other, has settled himself to undisturbed en- 
joyment. "Away with the old masters," says this 
enthusiastic critic, " behold here the triumph of 
realistic art. What were the grapes of Zeuxis, which 
deceived sparrows, or the curtain of Parrhasius, 
which deceived even Zeuxis himself, as compared 
to this delicious ham which makes one's mouth 
water with longing? " " When I first looked at that 
ham," chuckled the inn-keeper, " I began to sharpen 
my knife that I might slice off a piece for my best 
customer." And so they prattle together, these 
two old comrades, while poetry and romance flow 
over their very heads. The young artist, disgusted 
that to obtain his daily bread he has stooped to dip 
his pencil in pork-fat, forgets for the time all his 
vexations, as gazing on the pure face of his sweet- 
heart, the inn-keeper's pretty daughter, he soars 
away into an ideal world, and already sees on canvas 
the fair Madonna face that he intends to risk his 
fame on at the next yearly exhibition. The young 
girl's face glows with pleasure and amusement as she 
listens to the extravagant praises of her lover's " pot- 
boiler," now and then exchanging shy glances with 
him, and fondly holding in her hand a little flower, 
his latest s:ift. 



RATISBON CATHEDRAL. 

The name of this old camping-ground of the an- 
cient Romans is like a panorama which opens before 
the mind's eye, fold after fold, upon which are en- 
graved pictures including the history of centuries. 

In the first centur)^ the Emperor Augustus settled 
the lands lying along the upper Danube, and made 



them a, Romish province ; and history, so faint in its 
records as to be almost legendary, tells us that he 
built a castle on the Danube directly opposite the 
point where the river, now called Regen, mingles its 
waters with the larger stream. Around this Castra 
Regina, as the castle was called, numerous families 
soon settled, and the place became a point of much 
value as the base of operation of many campaigns of 
conquest and devastation. 

As the place assumed importance as a depot for 
grain, wine, and other products of the country, it 
came to be called Radasbona, or landing-place, a name 
it has retained, with some slight variation, up to the 
present time, in all tongues but the German, in which 
it is called Regensburg, or castle of the Regen. 
Moving along through the centuries, we find such 
famous names as Theodoric the Ostrogoth figuring 
actively in the history of Ratisbon ; and, later still, 
in the eighth century, the holy Boniface appeared 
there and founded a bishopric. At the close of the 
same century, the city, together with all that part of 
Germany, passed by right of conquest into the hands 
of Charlemagne, and Ratisbon was the scene of a 
grand triumphal entr}^ of the great conqueror. 

On th^ hills opposite Ratisbon are the old palace 
and vast estates of the ancient and noble house of 
Thlirn and Taxis, those princes who held in their 
hands the postal privileges of all that portion of 
Southern Germany until recentl}'', when the imperial 
Prussian eagle opened its hungry jaws and swallowed 
up so many small monopolies. But the Ratisbon of 
to-day is more a reminder of the past than a promise 
of anything for the future. Grass grows up through 
the pavement of its sleepy, narrow streets, its inhab- 
itants delight no more in wars and conquests, and 
where once the bristling arra}^ of Roman soldiery 
crowded the streets, may now be found the easy, 
good-natured burghers, quite content with a meer- 
schaum of good tobacco, and a generous portion of 
beer and sausage. 

King Louis of Bavaria, recognizing Ratisbon as 
a cit}^ of the past, as well as the geographical centre 
of the German nation, selected a commanding posi- 
tion on the hills overlooking the city and the Danube 
valley, on which to build his Walhalla, the temple to 
dead German genius. Here, in a beautiful Doric 



edifice, so sacred, that to enter its classic shade one 
must remove the shoes from off one's feet, and tread 
softly and reverentially on the mirror-like marble 
floor, are statues of Germany's illustrious dead. As 
active workers in the development of Ratisbon's his- 
tory, the holy Boniface and Charlemagne have a 
prominent niche in this memorial temple. Among 
their companions are Franz von Sickinen, " Knight," 
Ulrich von Hutten, Guttenberg, Dilrer, Luther, 
Bliicher, Mozart, Goethe, and so on through all the 
noble list of Germany's great workers and thinkers. 

The natural surroundings of Ratisbon are beautiful 
and picturesque as a combination of fair vine-covered 
hills, a rolling fertile countr}^ and the majestic flow 
of the Danube can make them. Goethe wrote : "The 
situation of Ratisbon is perfect. The country round 
about seems created to embosom a fair city. The 
old fathers of the church appreciated this beauty, 
and have laid hands on every piece of land they 
could by any pretext appropriate ; and within the 
city at every turn one faces a church or a monas- 
tery." 

We may thank those hoi}'- fathers for what they 
have given us of beauty, and stand overcome with 
admiration before the exquisite form and tracery of 
the round-arch doorway of the St. Yacob Church, but 
when we enter the gloomy underground vaults of 
the old council-house, we can fancy that the ringing 
voice of Melanchthon is echoing in the great assem- 
bly-hall overhead — echoing down through the three 
hundred years since he spoke his denunciation there 
of all papal and priestly power. What terrors have 
taken place in those underground torture chambers ! 
The ladder, the thumb-screw and the rack are all 
there still, rusty and .worm-eaten, and while one 
shudders and trembles., it is consoling to know that 
both victims and judges have long ago met their 
just reward and punishment. 

We leave the torture-chamber, where shrieks and 
groans seem still to quiver among the low arches, 
and gladly trace our way through the narrow streets 
to the grand old cathedral, a view of the fagade of 
which we gave in The Aldine some time ago. A 
magnificent specimen of ancient church architecture, 
it rises from among the low surrounding buildings, 
with the soft sunlight, many thousands of j^ears older 
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than its hoary self, flooding the whole grand fagade, 
making beautiful effect oi chia^^osctcro among the mul- 
titude of arches and pillars. The ancient cathedral, 
dating from the time of Boniface, was fired by light- 
ning in 1273, and burned to the ground together 
with a large portion of the city. Bishop Dundorfer, 
a native of Ratisbon, conceived the idea of erecting 
a new building which should surpass everything in 
that portion of Germany in size and magnificence. 
Accordingly the corner-stone of the present cathe- 
dral was laid on the Eve of St. George, 1275, and the 
building consecrated to St. Peter. 

In those days architectural conceptions were gigan- 



RATISBON CATHEDRAL. 

tic, and long before the workman's hands had ful- 
filled the original plan, the very name of the design- 
ing architect had become almost a myth. When the 
corner-stone of a building has rested three hundred 
years and more in its position before the whole 
structure is complete, those who plan in the begin- 
ning must work by faith and not by sight. It was 
the year 1650 before the cathedral of Ratisbon was 
considered finished, and even then the towers were 
not completed according to the original design, and 
it is not probable now that they ever will be. The 
fagade is one of the most restful of all celebrated 
buildings. Some cathedrals weary the eye with a 



massive confusion of carvings and statues which 
seem thrown together with little or no idea of a per- 
fect whole, but the cathedral of Ratisbon satisfies 
one with its perfect symmetry, the long, gracefully 
varied lines all seeming dependent upon each other, 
and the richness of carved detail all in unison with 
the grand central idea. The exquisite gem in the 
above engraving is the portal of the principal en- 
trance with the surrounding windows. From it one 
may form a very clear idea of the beauty of the 
arches, the delicacy of all the fine tracery, and the 
richness of the pillars, adorned with statues of 
saints and graceful carvings. 



